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FOREWORD 


The  bibliography  of  the  published  work  of  a  great  man 
may  be  aptly  heralded  by  a  statement  of  the  most  salient  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  thinking;  this  is  especially  true  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  William  McDougall,  certain  fundamental  views  per¬ 
sist  throughout  the  literary  endeavor  of  a  whole  lifetime  rich 
in  scholarship. 

Throughout  McDougall’s  writing  lingers  a  conviction 
(his  adversaries  would  call  it  a  prejudice)  that  living  man — 
yes,  life  in  all  its  forms — is  something  beyond  that  domain 
of  nature  upon  which  physical  or  chemical  interpretations  can 
be  launched.  The  decisive  sign  of  that  transcendence  is  the 
purposive  or  goal-seeking  nature  of  human  and  animal  acts; 
it  is  that  urge  toward  achievement  which  every  normal  hu¬ 
man  adult  knows  as  the  very  gist  of  his  selfhood  and  which, 
in  McDougall’s  opinion,  we  may  rightfully  charge  to  all 
species  throughout  the  animal  kingdom. 

McDougall’s  assertion  that  the  knowledge  of  himself 
which  every  man  individually  shares  with  all  other  men 
must  be  regarded  as  fundamentally  factual  widens  the  scope 
of  psychology;  at  the  same  time  it  justifies  the  application  to 
psychological  inquiry  of  a  larger  variety  of  methods  than  are 
employed  by  other  sciences.  Contrary  to  the  behaviorists, 
McDougall  considers  psychology  not  merely  the  study  of 
conduct  as  conduct  can  be  objectively  observed  in  others,  but 
also  the  systematic  study  of  experience  as  experience  can  be 
introspectively  and  retrospectively  observed.  Controlled  ex¬ 
perimentation  in  the  laboratories  of  scientific  institutions  con¬ 
stitutes  a  valid  research  method  in  psychology,  but  equally 
valid  and  important  is  the  field  observation  in  nature’s  own 
free  laboratory,  not  to  mention  the  survey  of  great  litera¬ 
ture  and  other  documents  of  human  culture — especially  the 
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survey  of  autobiographical  accounts  of  men  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  The  ulterior  aim  of  psychology  is  to  further  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  civilized  human  adult  qua  individual  as 
well  as  qua  member  of  his  social  group.  Probing  the  behavior 
of  infrahuman  living  beings  or  of  primitive  man  constitutes 
psychological  study  only  insofar  as  it  purports  to  throw 
light  upon  the  nature  of  the  civilized  human  adult ;  other¬ 
wise,  it  is  biology  or  anthropology.  Physiological  study  is  a 
valuable  accessory  to  psychology  insofar  as  it  serves  the 
same  ulterior  end.  McDougall  himself,  in  his  search  of  man, 
has  made  original  contributions  to  anthropology  as  well  as 
to  biology  and  physiology. 

McDougall  calls  his  psychology  hormic  psychology .  The 
adjective  hormic  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  horme  ( op ^), 
which  means  a  vital  impulse  or  urge  to  action.  It  carries  two 
implications.  First,  it  implies  that  striving  is  the  most  basic 
of  all  psychological  facts,  the  fundament  upon  which  any  ex¬ 
pedient  systematic  psychology  must  be  built.  Second,  in  its 
use,  it  has  come  to  discriminate  between  the  psychological 
doctrine  advanced  by  McDougall,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
hedonistic  psychology ,  on  the  other.  While  hedonistic  psy¬ 
chology  sets  forth  that  we  strive  for  the  attainment  of  pleas¬ 
ure  and  for  the  avoidance  of  pain,  the  doctrine  of  McDougall 
asserts  that  we  strive  for  biologically  valuable  ends  because, 
like  the  animals,  we  are  equipped  by  heredity  with  emotional 
dispositions  to  pursue  such  ends.  These  dispositions  have 
been  gradually  founded  in  the  course  of  evolution  as  safe¬ 
guards  of  the  living  species.  They  are  usually  spoken  of  as 
instinctive  dispositions  or  instincts.  Applied  to  man,  the  term 
propensity  has  advantages  over  the  term  instinct.  In  man — 
and  in  a  less  measure  in  animals — the  innate  dispositions  be¬ 
come  modified  by  experience  (intelligent  adaptation) ;  new 
purposive  dispositions  not  prescribed  in  the  native  organiza¬ 
tion  are  also  formed,  these  being  called  sentiments.  In  man 
— in  virtue  of  the  cultural  inheritance  (mores,  leges,  and  lan¬ 
guage) — moral  sentiments  develop ;  in  man,  too,  the  entirety 
of  the  impulsive  life  becomes  hierarchally  integrated  under 
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increasingly  dominant  master-sentiments,  ultimately — in  the 
case  of  well-knit  character — under  one  single  master-senti¬ 
ment,  the  sentiment  of  self-regard.  However  variable  the 
course  of  this  development  may  be  in  different  individuals, 
the  energizers  of  the  conative  life  of  man  remain  the  innate 
emotional  dispositions  which,  as  members  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom,  we  share  with  the  infrahuman  living  beings.  Intellect 
is  instrumental  in  guiding  purposive  action;  it  is  not  itself  a 
source  of  energy.  It  grows  through  differentiation ,  appercep¬ 
tive  synthesis ,  and  association.  Adult  intellect  is  differently 
defined  in  two  major  works.  In  his  Outline  of  Psychology 
(1923),  McDougall  defines  adult  intellect  as  the  integrated 
system  of  man’s  beliefs;  while  in  a  later  book,  The  Energies 
of  Men  (1933),  he  defines  it  as  the  sum  total  of  man’s  in¬ 
nate  and  acquired  cognitive  abilities.  Character  always  refers 
to  the  integrated  totality  of  our  conative  dispositions  primor¬ 
dial  and  acquired.  Will  is  defined  as  character  in  action.  Per¬ 
sonality,  a  term  broader  than  character,  includes  both  the 
emotional-impulsive  and  the  intellectual  aspect  of  man — 
character  as  well  as  intellect. 

Urge  toward  achievement  is  not  a  characteristic  of  physi¬ 
cal  systems;  it  is  a  property  of  minds.  Striving  does  not 
propel  physical  process  but  mental  act.  In  living  beings,  act 
and  process  converge  in  the  patterning  of  purposive  be¬ 
havior;  between  mind  and  body  obtains  a  reciprocal  inter¬ 
action. 

In  his  exposition  of  dualistic  interactionism,  McDougall 
prefers  to  consider  that  viewpoint  (at  least  at  the  start)  a 
scientific  hypothesis  with  restricted  reference  only  to  psy¬ 
chology.  He  does  not  deny,  however,  that  it  has  broad  meta¬ 
physical  implications;  it  necessitates,  for  instance,  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  an  independent  psychic  energy.  Full  exploitation  by 
psychology  of  the  dualistic-interactionistic  hvpothesis  might 
in  the  end  justify  philosophical  categorization.  Of  all  sci¬ 
ences,  psychology  ought  to  be  the  one  most  likely  to  contrib¬ 
ute  at  least  tentative  answers  to  a  variety  of  questions  raised 
through  the  ages  by  philosophers. 
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In  defending  his  position  as  a  psychologist,  McDougall 
met  with  much  opposition ;  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for 
his  ideas  he  had  to  indulge  in  much  destructive  criticism  of 
adverse  views.  When,  invited  to  occupy  the  chair  of  the  late 
William  James,  he  came  to  Harvard  in  1920,  Watsonian 
behaviorism  dominated  American  psychology.  He  chal¬ 
lenged  its  validity  in  a  lively  polemic.  Later,  when  for  all 
practical  purposes  dogmatic  behaviorism  was  dead,  another 
fad  appeared,  this  time  an  imported  one.  Out  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  dust  in  dwellings  ever  closed  to  breezes  from  without 
had  sprung  a  growth,  gestalt  -psychology ;  transplanted  in 
America,  gestalt  psychology  blossomed.  McDougall  con¬ 
futed  it  emphatically.  Vilfredo  Pareto’s  Trattato  di  Socio¬ 
logy  generale  was  translated  into  the  English  language  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  The  Mind  and  Society.  It  immediately  pro¬ 
duced  a  vogue  in  certain  academic  quarters  in  the  United 
States.  McDougall  exposed  the  weaknesses  in  Pareto’s  doc¬ 
trine.  Freudian  psychology  swept  the  world.  American  med¬ 
ical  men — that  is  to  say,  those  among  them  who  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  psychopathology — accepted  it  oftentimes  with 
the  ardor  of  the  fundamentalist.  McDougall,  though  paying- 
homage  to  Freud  as  to  no  other  psychologist  of  our  time — 
even  comparing  his  contribution  to  that  of  Aristotle — rejected 
in  several  articles  and  one  book  the  most  basic  of  Freud’s 
doctrines,  the  doctrine  of  the  Oedipus  complex. 

McDougall’s  contribution  to  knowledge  lies  not  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  field  of  psychology  proper.  As  a  sociologist,  he 
has  inquired  into  and  written  on  the  important  problem  of 
race  betterment;  connected  with  his  vital  interest  in  that 
concern  is  the  famous  experiment  which  occupied  him 
for  nearly  two  decades  prior  to  his  death,  the  Lamarckian  ex¬ 
periment.  As  a  sociologist,  he  has  written  also  on  war  and 
on  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  on  the  need  for  a  culture 
that  is  spiritually  rather  than  materialistically  oriented.  As  a 
philosopher  and  historian,  he  has  critically  surveyed  the 
mind-body  problem  down  the  ages,  defending  and  siding 
with  the  exponents  of  critical  animism.  As  a  medical  man,  he 
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has  produced  a  comprehensive  and  unusually  well-systema¬ 
tized  work  on  psychopathology.  The  consideration  of  the 
phenomena  of  multiple  personality  prompted  him  to  specu¬ 
late  upon  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  human  person ;  the 
speculation  which  led  him  to  the  metapsychological  notion 
contained  in  his  monadistic  theory  of  personality,  a  theory 
that  incidentally  challenges  the  personalistic  psychology  of 
William  Stern. 

From  first  to  last,  McDougalPs  writing  shows  a  remark¬ 
able  consistency  5  few  scholars  have  had  to  withdraw  less 
than  he.  This  does  not  mean  that  his  thinking  stagnated  in 
certain  channels  during  his  early  career;  it  means,  rather, 
that  his  thinking  evolved  organically,  assimilating  domain 
after  domain  of  human  affairs.  Within  the  field  of  psychol- 
ogy  proper,  few  authors  have  covered  the  ground  that  Mc- 
Dougall  covered.  He  wrote  comprehensively  on  general 
psychology  and  on  psychophysiology;  on  social  psychol¬ 
ogy,  on  abnormal  psychology,  on  comparative  psychology — 
including  animal  psychology  and  the  psychology  of  primi¬ 
tive  man;  on  the  relation  of  psychology,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  philosophy  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  rest  of  the  social 
sciences;  on  mental  hygiene  and  eugenics;  on  the  relation  of 
psychology  to  religion;  and  on  parapsychology. 

Though  McDougalPs  genius  is  original  and  creative,  he 
is  not  an  isolated  case  in  the  evolution  of  thought.  He  is  the 
most  outstanding  recent  exponent  of  a  scholarly  tradition  or 
trend  which,  in  the  modern  era,  originated  with  Thomas 
Reid  to  be  carried  down  to  our  time  by  men  like  Dugald 
Stewart,  Thomas  Brown,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  James 
Ward,  G.  F.  Stout,  Alexander  Shand,  and  Samuel  Alexan¬ 
der.  Several  of  these  writers — like  McDougall — were 
Scotch;  as  a  group,  they  are  alternatively  mentioned  (at  least 
the  earlier  of  them)  as  the  Scotch  Common  Sense  Philoso¬ 
phers  or  the  Scotch  Common  Sense  Psychologists. 

McDougalPs  manner  of  expression  has  much  charm;  his 
style  of  writing  is  conservative,  in  places  even  archaic,  but 
the  fitness  of  words  to  thought  never  fails.  Given,  mixed  in 
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a  random  fashion,  twenty  samples  of  writing  by  twenty  au¬ 
thors — one  of  whom  is  McDougall — no  person  sensitive  to 
literary  artistry  will  fall  short  of  recognizing  the  page  that 
originated  from  his  pen.  McDougall  loved  poetry,  his  fa¬ 
vorite  poet  being  Wordsworth.  The  precise  and  pregnant 
description  of  nature  which  is  so  characteristic  in  the  writing 
of  the  poet  is  characteristic  also  of  his  own  writing. 

In  his  last  published  work,  The  Riddle  of  Life,  the  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  of  which  was  written  during  brief  pauses  in 
the  agony  of  painful  disease,  McDougall  is  still  the  valiant 
warrior.  Wholly  familiar  with  the  pertinent  literature  of 
the  very  last  minute,  he  defies  with  new  weapons  all  attempts 
to  offer  a  physicalistic  interpretation  of  life  and  of  man,  con¬ 
fessing  that,  in  case  he  should  ever  have  to  give  up  his  dualis- 
tic-interactionistic  position,  it  would  have  to  be  in  favor  not 
of  a  materialistic  but  of  a  psychic  monism.  In  a  postscript  to 
the  preface  of  his  book  he  submits:  to  scientists,  a  generous 
apology;  to  lay  readers  and  to  young  students,  an  advice  of 
saturated  wisdom. 

.  .  I  underwent  a  severe  operation  and,  through  a 
marvellous  combined  application  of  physical  and  biological 
sciences,  I  have  been  so  far  restored  to  health  as  to  be  able 
to  write  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  volume  and  this  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  preface.  The  latter  I  write  to  guard  against 
being  misunderstood  in  a  way  which  I  should  deeply  re¬ 
gret;  namely,  in  re-reading  my  chapters,  I  can  see  that  to 
some  readers  they  may  seem  to  belittle  the  achievements  of 
science.  I  am  now  more  than  ever  sensible  of  the  splendor 
of  the  achievements  of  modern  science  and  grateful  to  those 
whose  skill  and  labor  and  genius  have  made  possible  such 
great  benefits  as  I  have  received  at  the  hands  of  my  col¬ 
leagues.  I  wish,  then,  to  insist  that  in  these  pages  I  am  in 
no  sense  attacking  science  or  any  branch  of  science,  nor  pre¬ 
tending  to  prescribe  any  limits  to  the  future  advances  of 
science.  Where  I  may  seem  to  write  harshly  or  unsympa¬ 
thetically,  it  is  of  certain  pretensions  and  of  a  certain  attitude 
maintained  by  a  certain  number  of  men  of  science.  In  the 
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nineteenth  century  science  had  to  fight  for  its  right  to  exist, 
especially  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  But  that  fight  is  over; 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  or  justification  for  that  pontifi¬ 
cal  and  militant  attitude  which  many  men  of  science  were 
driven  to  adopt  by  the  feeling  that  all  must  stand  and  fight 
together  against  the  common  herd,  loyally  supporting  one 
another  and  concealing  from  a  hostile  public  the  weakest 
spots  in  the  arms  and  armor  of  science. 

“I  hold  that  the  survival  by  tradition  of  this  pontifical 
attitude  among  men  of  science  is  not  only  needless,  but  has 
become  a  positive  danger  both  to  the  public  at  large  and  to 
science  itself.  I  hold  that  there  is  a  crying  need  for  greater 
frankness  as  to  the  defects  of  science  and  of  scientists;  and 
that  this  need  is  particularly  urgent  in  the  biological  sciences. 
The  public  is  wholly  at  our  mercy;  it  cannot  judge  for  it¬ 
self.  .  .  . 

“Among  the  public,  as  a  portion  of  it  of  especial  impor¬ 
tance,  I  have  in  view  the  student  population  of  our  colleges. 
The  most  urgent  need  of  such  students  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
more  sceptical  spirit,  sceptical  not  so  much  toward  ‘the  truths’ 
of  religion  and  morals,  as  towards  ‘the  truths’  of  science.  .  .  . 
True  scepticism  goes  with  the  critical  spirit;  with  steady  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  well-founded  theories  that  have  proved  their 
value;  with  readiness  to  entertain  and  examine  rival  hy¬ 
potheses;  with  suspended  judgment  in  respect  of  many  prob¬ 
lems;  and  with  the  habitual  practice  of  judging  in  terms  of 
many  degrees  of  probability.” 

These  are  the  last  printed  words  of  a  profound  thinker 
whom,  shortly  after  they  were  written,  Death  purloined. 

Durham ,  North  Carolina  Helge  Lundholm 
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WILLIAM  McDOUGALL,  1871-1938 


At  the  end  of  November,  1938,  the  world  of  science 
mourned  the  passing  of  one  of  its  foremost  figures,  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  sixty-seven.  The  son  of  a  large 
chemical  manufacturer,  William  McDougall  was  born  in 
Lancashire  in  1871,  and  at  the  tender  age  of  five  years  went 
to  a  college  in  Manchester.  “.  .  .  it  was  early  made  plain  to 
me,”  he  writes  in  his  autobiography,  “that  I  was  expected  to 
distinguish  myself,”1  and  he  began  to  comply  by  entering 
Manchester  University,  after  a  year’s  schooling  at  Weimar, 
at  the  very  early  age  of  fifteen.  He  graduated  with  first  class 
honors  in  general  science  at  seventeen,  but  stayed  on  in  Man¬ 
chester  another  two  years  reading  extensively.  In  1890  he 
won  a  scholarship  to  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  to  which 
he  had  long  been  attracted,  and  though  of  a  considerably 
maturer  outlook  than  his  fellow  freshmen  he  appears  to  have 
entered  into  all  the  sporting  and  social  activities  of  college 
life.  At  the  end  of  his  first  year  his  mother  died  of  cancer, 
and  he  began  to  take  a  more  serious  view  of  life,  deciding 
on  a  medical  degree  with  a  view  to  research.  He  specialized 
in  physiology,  and  in  1894  he  passed  the  second  part  of  the 
natural  science  tripos  with  the  highest  possible  honors,  and 
also  obtained  a  scholarship  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  Lon¬ 
don.  It  was  never  his  intention  to  practice  medicine,  but  he 
considered  it  an  indispensable  study  for  one  who  intended  to 
work  with  any  of  the  sciences  concerned  with  man. 

His  study  in  London  he  made  as  wide  as  possible  and 
spent  much  time  on  his  theory  of  muscular  contraction.  He 
obtained  the  M.B.  degree  in  1898  and  was  also  elected  to  a 
fellowship  of  his  college.  In  1938  he  was  elected  an  Hon¬ 
orary  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

’See  A  History  of  Psychology  in  Autobiography  (No.  158,  below). 
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Early  in  1899  he  joined  the  Cambridge  Anthropological 
Expedition  to  the  Torres  Straits,  where  he  was  to  investigate 
the  sensory  endowment  of  the  inhabitants,  an  opportunity 
which  strongly  appealed  to  him.  Soon,  however,  he  was  in¬ 
vited  by  Dr.  Charles  Hose,  administrator  of  a  wild  part  of 
Borneo,  to  help  him  consolidate  his  lengthy  anthropological 
studies,  an  association  which  culminated  in  the  publication  of 
The  Pagan  Tribes  of  Borneo  in  1912. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  East  in  1900,  McDougall 
married.  “I  have  learnt  more  psychology,”  he  tells  us, 
“from  her  [his  wife’s]  intuitive  understanding  of  persons 
than  from  any,  perhaps  all,  of  the  great  authors.”  The  year 
following  his  marriage  he  spent  under  G.  E.  Muller  at  Got¬ 
tingen,  but  all  the  time  he  appears  to  have  been  very  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  commonly  held  physiological  and  psycho¬ 
logical  theories  of  the  day  and  to  have  been  experimenting 
in  psychophysical  interaction  along  his  own  lines. 

At  the  close  of  1900  McDougall  was  invited  to  become 
Reader  in  Experimental  Psychology  at  University  College, 
London,  where  a  laboratory  had  just  been  set  up,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  from  a  small  group  of  twelve,  which 
met  for  informal  discussions  in  this  laboratory,  grew  the 
British  Psychological  Society. 

In  1904  he  made  another  step  forward,  being  appointed 
Wilde  Reader  in  Mental  Philosophy  at  Oxford.  His  unor¬ 
thodox  views  do  not  seem  to  have  been  well  received  in  that 
conservative  center,  for  he  did  not  become  a  member  of  the 
University  until  1908,  a  year  memorable  for  the  appearance 
of  his  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology.  On  the  validity  of 
the  theories  expressed  in  this  book  there  are  naturally  many 
views,  but  it  must  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  a  landmark  in 
psychology,  and  on  how  it  came  to  be  written  we  had  best 
quote  the  author’s  own  words:  “Lecturing  one  day  in  1906, 
I  found  myself  making  the  sweeping  assertion  that  the  en¬ 
ergy  displayed  in  every  human  activity  might,  in  principle, 
be  traced  back  to  some  inborn  disposition  or  instinct.  When 
I  returned  home  I  reflected  that  this  was  a  very  sweeping 
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generalization  .  .  .  and  that  if  it  was  true,  it  was  very  im¬ 
portant.  I  set  to  work  to  apply  the  principle  in  detail,  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  convinced  both  of  its  truth  and  its  im¬ 
portance  ;  and  my  ‘Social  Psychology’  emerged.”  Body  and 
Mind  appeared  in  1911,  and  in  1912  he  became  both  a  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford. 

The  outbreak  of  the  World  War  temporarily  put  an  end 
to  McDougall’s  research,  and  much  of  his  laboratory  work 
was,  and  remains,  unpublished.  In  1915  he  was  made  a 
Major  in  the  R.A.M.C.  and  later  head  of  a  hospital  for 
shell-shock  cases.  This  experience  he  described  as  invalu¬ 
able  for  a  psychologist. 

He  returned  to  Oxford  in  1919  and  wrote  The  Group 
Mind ,  which  was  not  very  well  received,  but  in  1920  he  was 
offered  the  Chair  of  Psychology  at  Harvard  University,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  accepted  the  opportunity  to  follow 
in  the  steps  of  William  James. 

In  America  McDougall  found  behaviorism  to  contend 
with,  which  has  no  doubt  influenced  several  of  his  subsequent 
works.  An  Outline  of  Psychology  and  the  Outline  of  Ab¬ 
normal  Psychology  appeared  in  the  next  four  or  five  years. 
He  had  been  interested  in  psychical  research  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  century  and  he  was  president  of  both  the  English 
and  American  societies  in  1920  and  1923,  respectively.  His 
reason  for  active  participation  was  that  he  considered  the 
rejection  of  psychical  research  merely  on  the  grounds  that 
phenomena  were  incompatible  with  a  mechanical  system  of 
the  universe,  to  be  without  real  foundation ;  and  so  while 
not  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  all  psychical  phenomena, 
he  felt  it  the  duty  of  psychologists  to  assist  investigation.  He 
was,  it  may  be  added,  rendered  more  skeptical  than  before. 

Of  his  reason  for  leaving  Harvard  for  Duke,  McDougall 
is  singularly  silent  in  his  autobiography,  but  he  moved 
thither  in  1927  and  remained  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
His  visits  to  England,  however,  were  frequent,  and  he  de¬ 
livered  a  course  of  lectures  at  University  College,  London, 
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in  May,  1935,  which  were  later  published  as  Psycho-analysis 
and  Social  Psychology. 

Throughout  1938  Professor  McDougall  was  seriously  ill 
and,  in  spite  of  an  operation,  he  died  on  November  28.  The 
following  extract  from  his  obituary  notice  in  The  Manches¬ 
ter  Guardian  is  of  particular  interest:  “A  correspondent 
writes:  ‘Professor  McDougall  worked  up  to  the  last:  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  fatal  disease  he  set  himself  to  finish  books  and 
pamphlets  on  which  he  was  engaged,  and  his  last  book  “The 
Riddle  of  Life”,  was  published  in  October.  It  was  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  write  as  a  contribution  to  medical  science,  an  account 
of  his  own  malady,  but  it  is  not  known  how  far  he  advanced 
with  it.’  ” 

It  is  not  my  place  as  his  bibliographer  to  give  any  critical 
or  evaluative  account  of  his  works  and  theories,  even  if  I 
were  qualified  to  do  so;  let  it  suffice  that  his  work  was  domi¬ 
nated  by  his  belief  in  a  “hormic”  psychology,  that  man  is  a 
purposive  being  always  striving  to  attain  a  goal,  not  solely 
influenced  by  the  Unconscious  and  past  experiences  nor  by  a 
complicated  series  of  conditioned  reflexes  as  other  psycho¬ 
logical  schools  contend. 

It  was  never  my  good  fortune  to  meet  Professor  Mc¬ 
Dougall,  but  between  the  lines  of  his  writings  one  can  see  an 
extraordinarily  lovable  personality.  Take,  for  example,  the 
following  passage  from  the  Outline  where  he  discusses  the 
instinctive  behavior  of  pigeons:  “.  .  .  unless  the  angels  are 
constituted  very  differently  from  ourselves,  there  must  be 
more  rejoicing  in  heaven  over  the  life  of  one  faithful  pair 
of  pigeons  than  over  the  human  sinner  who  repents  him  of 
his  vileness  and  cruelty.”2 

And  again  in  his  advice  to  women  in  Character  and  the 
Conduct  of  Life:  “It  is  your  first  business  to  be  beautiful.  .  .  . 
Every  woman  is  beautiful  when  tenderness  shines  in  her  eyes 
and  gentleness  guides  her  hands.”  Lastly,  in  the  conclusion 
to  his  autobiography:  “I  have  done  no  great  wrongs;  and  as 
I  often  tell  myself,  it  is  something  to  have  done  my  part  in 
2  P.  100. 
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bringing  up  a  little  flock  of  whom  I  may  be  justly  proud. 
And  yet  was  I  right  to  bring  them  into  existence?  Was  the 
Buddha’s  teaching  true?  It  is  a  deep  question,  and  I  have 
found  no  answer.”3 

It  is  fitting  that  his  last  work  should  be  The  Riddle  of 
Life.  Let  us  hope  he  has  found  the  solution. 

*  P.  223. 
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McDougall.  London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1931.  vi,  1 1 9  pp.  18cm. 

A  treatise  on  Western  civilization. 


35a  Review  by  A.  A.  Roback.  ( In  Character  and  personal¬ 
ity:  an  international  psychological  quarterly,  1934,  2, 
263.) 

36  The  energies  of  men,  a  study  of  the  fundamentals  of 
dynamic  psychology,  by  William  McDougall.  London: 
Methuen  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1932.  xi,  395  pp.  pi.  diagrs. 
19cm. 

Presents  in  one  volume  the  essentials  of  the  two  Outlines ,  above. 

36a  Review  by  A.  A.  Roback.  (In  Character  and  personal¬ 
ity  1933,  245-247.) 

36b  Review  by  W.  J.  H.  Sprott.  (In  Mind,  1934,  43,  109- 
1 1 6.) 

37  - Second  edition,  revised.  London:  .  .  .  1933.  xix, 

395  pp.  pi.  diagrs.  19cm. 

New  preface.  Minor  corrections  and  emendations  only. 

38* -  Aufbaukrafte  der  Seele.  Grundriss  einer  dyna- 

mischen  Psychologie  und  Patho-Psychologie.  Deutsche 
Fassung  Herausgegeben  von  Erich  Rothacker.  tiber- 
setzt  von  Friedebert  Becker  und  Hans  Bender.  Leip¬ 
zig:  G.  Thieme,  1937.  282  pp.  illus. 

Translation  of  Energies  of  Men.  [Particulars  from  Halbjahrsver- 
zeichnis  der  Neuerscheinungen  des  deutschen  Buchhandels  and  Psycho¬ 
logical  A  bstracts.~\ 

39  Religion  and  the  sciences  of  life,  with  other  essays  on 
allied  topics,  by  William  McDougall.  London:  Me¬ 
thuen  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1934.  xiv,  263  pp.  19cm. 

Contents:  (2)  Mechanism,  purpose  and  the  new  freedom.  (3)  The 
Apollonian  and  the  Dionysian  theories  of  man.  (4)  The  need  for 
psychical  research.  (5)  Psychical  research  as  a  university  study.  (6) 
Anthropology  and  history.  (7)  Japan  or  America — an  open  letter 
to  H.  I.  M.  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  (8)  The  island  of  Eugenia. 

(9)  Family  allowances:  a  practicable  eugenic  suggestion  (1906). 

(10)  Family  allowances  as  a  eugenic  measure  (1933).  (n)  Was 
Darwin  wrong?  (12)  World  chaos — the  responsibility  of  science  as 
cause  and  cure.  (13)  Our  neglect  of  psychology.  (14)  Ethics  of 
nationalism.  (15)  Whither  America? 

39a  Review  by  Maurice  Downing.  Life  and  the  professor. 
(In  The  quarterly  review,  1934,  263,  287-298.) 
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39b  Review  by  Jan  Meloun  (of  Prague).  {In  Character 
and  personality,  1934,  3,  83-84.) 

40  The  frontiers  of  psychology,  by  William  McDougall. 
London:  Nisbet  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1934.  xii,  235  pp.  19cm. 

Deals  with  those  psychological  questions  which  encroach  on  the  pre¬ 
serves  of  other  sciences. 

40a  Review  by  J.  C.  Flugel.  {In  Character  and  personality, 
1935,  3>  252-254.) 

40b  Review  (unsigned).  {In  The  British  journal  of  psy¬ 
chology,  1935,  26,  500.) 

41  Psycho-analysis  and  social  psychology,  by  William  Mc¬ 
Dougall.  London:  Methuen  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1936.  ix, 
207  pp.  19cm. 

Based  on  lectures  delivered  in  University  College,  University  of  Lon¬ 
don,  May,  1935.  To  which  are  added  five  appendices,  four  being 
reprints  of  articles. 

41a  Review  by  R.  H.  Thouless.  (Lecturer  in  Glasgow  Uni¬ 
versity.)  {In  Philosophy:  the  journal  of  the  British  in¬ 
stitute  of  philosophy,  1936,  11,  369-370.) 

41b  Review  by  W.  J.  H.  Sprott.  {In  Mind,  1937,  46,  51 1- 
516.) 

42  The  riddle  of  life:  a  survey  of  theories,  by  William  Mc¬ 
Dougall.  London:  Methuen  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1938.  xv, 
279  pp.  19cm. 

42a  Review  by  G.  N.  M.  T.  {In  The  journal  of  the  society 
for  psychical  research,  1939,  31,  10-12.) 

42b  Review  by  Kenneth  Richmond.  Is  life  real?  Profes¬ 
sor  McDougall’s  last  survey.  {In  The  observer,  Lon¬ 
don,  March  22,  1939,  p.  8,  cols.  2-3.) 


43  Joint  editor.  Problems  of  personality:  studies  presented 
to  Dr.  Morton  Prince,  pioneer  in  American  psychopa¬ 
thology.  Board  of  editors:  C.  MacFie  Campbell,  H.  S. 
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Langfeld,  William  McDougall,  A.  A.  Roback,  E.  W. 
Taylor.  London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  1925.  xiii,  434  pp.  port.  23cm. 

Contains  various  references  to  and  criticisms  of  McDougall,  particu¬ 
larly  his  Social  Psychology  (p.  92). 


Part  II 

ARTICLES  IN  PERIODICALS  AND  OTHER 
PUBLICATIONS 

44  On  the  structure  of  cross-striated  muscle,  and  a  sugges¬ 
tion  as  to  the  nature  of  its  contraction.  By  William  Mc¬ 
Dougall.  {In  The  journal  of  anatomy  and  physiology, 
normal  and  pathological,  human  and  comparative,  1897, 
31,  410-441,  539-585.  10  pis.  diagrs.) 

45  A  theory  of  muscular  contraction.  By  W.  McDougall. 
{In  The  journal  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  1898,  32, 
187-210.  diagrs.) 

45a  Meigs,  Edward  B.  The  application  of  McDougall’s 
theory  of  contraction  to  smooth  muscle.  By  Edward  B. 
Meigs.  {In  The  American  journal  of  physiology,  1908, 
22,  477-499.  2  pis.  diagrs.) 

46  A  contribution  towards  an  improvement  in  psychological 
method.  (I),  (II),  and  (III).  By  W.  McDougall. 
{In  Mind,  1898,  N.S.,  7,  15-33,  159-178,  364-387. 
diagrs. ) 

Aims  at  (i)  pointing  out  deficiencies  in  current  methods  of  psycho¬ 
logical  description  and  (2)  formulating  clearly  the  relation  between 
neurosis  and  psychosis.  Read  before  the  Aristotelian  Society,  Nov., 
1897. 

47  Contributions  to  comparative  psychology  resulting  from 
the  recent  Cambridge  expedition  to  New  Guinea  and 
Torres  Straits.  3.  Observations  on  the  sense  of  touch 
and  of  pain,  on  the  estimation  of  weight,  variations  of 
blood-pressure,  etc.  By  W.  McDougall.  {In  The  jour¬ 
nal  of  the  anthropological  institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
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Ireland,  1899,  29,  222-223.)  Other  articles  are  by  W. 
H.  R.  Rivers  on  vision,  and  by  C.  S.  Myers  on  hearing, 
smell,  taste,  reaction  time,  etc. 

For  full  report  see  “Muscular  Sense”  (No.  58,  below). 

48  -  ( In  Report  of  sixty-ninth  meeting  of  the  British 

association,  Dover,  Sept.,  1899.  London,  1900.  Pp. 
588-589.) 

An  abstract  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Association,  i.e.,  a  consider¬ 
ably  shortened  version  of  the  above  papers  (No.  47),  by  Rivers  and 
Myers  similarly  treated. 

49  Critical  notice:  Experiment  ell  e  Beitrdge  zur  Lehre  vom 
Gedachtms.  Von  G.  E.  Muller  und  A.  Pilzecker. 
(Signed)  W.  McDougall.  (In  Mind,  1901,  N.S.,  10, 

*  388-394-) 

50  Critical  notice:  Experimental  psychology ;  a  manual  of 
laboratory  practice.  By  Edward  Bradford  Titchener. 
Vol.  I.  (Signed)  W.  McDougall.  (In  Mind,  1901, 
N.S.,  10,  538-541.) 

51  On  the  seat  of  the  psycho-physical  processes.  By  W. 
McDougall.  (In  Brain:  a  journal  of  neurology,  1901, 
24,  577-630.) 

52  With  Hose,  Charles.  The  relation  between  men  and 
animals  in  Sarawak.  By  Charles  Hose  and  W.  Mc¬ 
Dougall.  (In  The  journal  of  the  anthropological  institute 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1901,  31,  173-213.  2  pis.) 

52a  Lang,  Andrew.  The  Supreme  Being  and  totems  in 
Sarawak.  By  Andrew  Lang.  (In  Man:  a  monthly  rec¬ 
ord  of  anthropological  science,  1902,  2,  No.  62.) 

52b  A  note  in  reply  to  Mr.  Lang.  By  W.  McDougall. 
(In  Man:  a  monthly  record  of  anthropological  science, 
1902,  2,  No.  63.) 

52c  A  note  in  reply  to  Mr.  McDougall.  By  Andrew  Lang. 
(In  Man:  a  monthly  record  of  anthropological  science, 
1902,  2,  No.  77.) 


53  Some  new  observations  in  support  of  Thomas  Young’s 
theory  of  light  and  colour  vision.  (I),  (II),  and  (III). 
By  W.  McDougall.  ( In  Mind,  1901,  N.S.,  10,  52-97, 
210-245,  347-382.  diagrs.) 

54  Review  of  The  force  of  mind:  or  the  mental  factor  in 
medicine.  By  Dr.  A.  T.  Schofield,  London,  1902.  By 
W.  McD.  ( In  Nature,  1902,  67,  54.) 

55  Schofield,  A.  T.  The  unconscious  mind.  {In  Nature, 
1902,  67,  1 50-151.) 

Reply  to  “McD.’s”  review  of  The  Force  of  Mind.  Followed  by 
reply  to  Dr.  Schofield  by  “W.  McD.” 

56  The  physiological  factors  of  the  attention-process.  (I). 
Bv  W.  McDougall.  {In  Mind,  1902,  N.S.,  11,  316- 
351.  diagrs.) 

For  Parts  II,  III,  and  IV  see  Nos.  6 1  and  69,  below. 

57  Intensification  of  visual  sensation  by  smoothly  graded 
contrast.  By  William  McDougall.  {In  Proceedings  of 
the  physiological  society,  March  21,  1903.  The  journal 
of  physiology,  1903,  29,  xix-xxi.  diagrs.) 

58  Muscular  sense  (of  Murray  Islanders).  By  W.  Mc¬ 
Dougall.  {In  Reports  of  the  Cambridge  anthropologi¬ 
cal  expedition  to  Torres  Straits.  Edited  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Cort  Haddon.  Cambridge  University  Press,  1901-1903. 
Vol.  II,  Physiology  and  psychology,  pt.  2,  pp.  196-200.) 

(1)  The  discrimination  of  small  differences  of  weight.  (2)  The 
degree  of  the  “size-weight  illusion.”  A  partv  of  seven  under  Dr.  A. 
C.  Haddon  spent  seven  months  in  the  Torres  Straits  in  1898-99.  This 
has  been  described  as  McDougall’s  “first  important  contribution  to 
experimental  psychology”  (The  Manchester  Guardian). 

59  Variations  of  blood-pressure.  By  W.  McDougall. 
{Ibid.,  2,  pt.  2,  201-204.) 

60  The  nature  of  inhibitory  processes  within  the  nervous 
system.  By  W.  McDougall.  {In  Brain,  1903,  26,  1 53- 
1 9 1 .  diagrs.) 

61  The  physiological  factors  of  the  attention-process.  (II) 
and  (III).  By  W.  McDougall.  {In  Mind,  1903,  N.S., 
12,  289-302,  473-488.  diagrs.) 


62  Psychophysical  interaction.  ( In  Nature,  1903,  68,  32- 
33-) 

Criticism  of  a  paper  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge:  “Interaction  between  the 
Mental  and  the  Material  Aspect  of  Things”  {ibid.,  67,  595-597). 
A  reply  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  follows. 

62a  Discussion  on  the  above.  By  E.  W.  Hobhouse  and  J. 
W.  Sharpe.  {In  Nature,  1903,  68,  77-88.) 

63  Smoothly  graded  colour-contrast.  By  W.  McDougall. 
{In  Proceedings  of  the  physiological  society,  July,  1903. 
The  journal  of  physiology,  1904,  30,  iii-iv.  diagr.) 

64  The  theory  of  laughter.  W.  McDougall.  {In  Nature, 
1902,  67,  318-319.) 

Criticism  of  Professor  J.  Sully’s  An  Essay  on  Laughter  (London, 
1902). 

65  The  sensations  excited  by  a  single  momentary  stimula¬ 
tion  of  the  eye.  By  W.  McDougall.  {In  The  British 
journal  of  psychology,  1904,  1,  78-113.  pi.  diagrs.) 

Followed  by:  Note.  The  principle  underlying  Fechner’s  “paradoxical 
experiment”  and  the  predominance  of  contours  in  the  struggle  of  the 
two  visual  fields  (pp.  114-115). 

66  Variation  of  the  intensity  of  visual  sensation  with  the 
duration  of  the  stimulus.  By  W.  McDougall.  {In  The 
British  journal  of  psychology,  1904,  1,  151-189.  diagrs.) 

67  The  illusion  of  the  “fluttering  heart”  and  the  visual 
functions  of  the  rods  of  the  retina.  By  W.  McDougall. 
{In  The  British  journal  of  psychology,  1905,  1,  428- 
434-) 

“Two  distinct  illusory  appearances  commonly  confused”  (McDou¬ 
gall). 

68  On  a  new  method  for  the  study  of  concurrent  mental 
operations  and  of  mental  fatigue.  By  W.  McDougall. 
(Preliminary  communication.)  {In  The  British  journal 
of  psychology,  1905,  1,  435-445.  diagr.  tabs.) 

69  Physiological  factors  of  the  attention-process.  (IV) 
(Conclusion).  By  W.  McDougall.  {In  Mind,  1906, 
N.S.,  15,  329-359.  diagrs.) 

See  Nos.  56  and  61. 
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70  Psycho-physical  method.  (W.  McDougall.)  ( In  Lec¬ 
tures  on  the  method  of  science.  Edited  by  T.  B.  Strong. 
Oxford  University  Press,  1906.  Pp.  110-131.) 

71  The  case  of  Sally  Beauchamp.  By  W.  McDougall.  {In 
Proceedings  of  the  society  for  psychical  research,  1907 , 
19,  410-43 1.) 

See  Morton  Prince’s  The  Dissociation  of  a  Personality :  A  Biographi¬ 
cal  Study  in  Abnormal  Psychology  (London,  1906).  “Sally”  was 
one  of  three  distinct  personalities  coexistent  in  Miss  Beauchamp. 

72  A  practicable  eugenic  suggestion.  By  W.  McDougall. 
Read  before  a  meeting  of  the  sociological  society  (at  the 
school  of  economics  and  political  science,  University  of 
London),  on  Feb.  21,  1906,  Dr.  F.  W.  Mott  in  the 
chair.  {In  Sociological  papers,  Vol.  Ill,  published  for 
the  sociological  society.  London:  Macmillan  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  1907.  Pp.  55-80.) 

72a  Discussion  on  the  above,  by  C.  W.  Saleeby,  Benjamin 
Kidd,  Mr.  Darbisher,  L.  N.  G.  Filon,  and  F.  W.  Mott. 
Written  communications  on  the  same,  by  Mr.  Elderton, 
Francis  Galton,  Archdall  Reid,  E.  H.  J.  Schuster,  and 
J.  L.  Taylor.  {Ibid.,  Ill,  81-99.) 

72b  Mr.  McDougall’s  reply.  {Ibid.,  Ill,  99-104.) 

73  Review  of  The  integrative  action  of  the  nervous  system. 
By  C.  S.  Sherrington.  London,  1906.  {In  Brain,  1907 , 
30,  376-392.) 

74  Fatigue.  By  William  McDougall.  {In  Report  of  the 
seventy-eighth  meeting  of  the  British  association,  Dub¬ 
lin,  Sept.,  1908.  London,  1909.  Pp.  479-489.) 

Ordered  by  the  General  Committee  (of  the  Association)  to  be  printed 
in  extenso. 

75  An  investigation  of  the  colour  sense  of  two  infants.  By 
William  McDougall.  {In  The  British  journal  of  psy¬ 
chology,  1908,  2,  338-352.) 

76  With  Hocart,  A.  M.  Some  data  for  a  theory  of  audi¬ 
tory  perception  of  direction.  By  A.  M.  Hocart  and 
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William  McDougall.  ( In  The  British  journal  of  psy¬ 
chology,  1908,  2,  386-405.) 

77  The  state  of  the  brain  during  hypnosis.  By  William 
McDougall.  ( In  Brain,  1908,  31,  242-258.) 

78  The  conditions  of  fatigue  in  the  nervous  system.  By 
William  McDougall.  ( In  Brain,  1909,  32,  256-268.) 

The  ideas  embodied  in  an  address  to  the  Psychological  Section  of  the 
British  Association,  1908.  See  No.  74. 

79  With  Flugel,  J.  C.  Further  observations  on  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  intensity  of  visual  sensation  with  the  duration 
of  the  stimulus.  By  J.  C.  Flugel  and  W.  McDougall. 
( In  The  British  journal  of  psychology,  1909,  3,  178-207. 
tabs,  diagrs.) 

Augmenting  “The  Variation  of  the  Intensity  of  Visual  Sensation  .  .  .” 
(No.  66,  above). 

80  A  note  in  reply  to  criticisms  of  my  theory  of  muscular 
contraction.  By  William  McDougall.  (/  n  The  quar¬ 
terly  journal  of  experimental  physiology,  1910,  3,  53- 
62.) 

For  the  theory  see  No.  45.  He  replies  to  E.  B.  Meigs,  Professor  J. 
Bernstein,  Professor  K.  Hurthle,  and  Professor  J.  S.  Macdonald. 

81  Instinct  and  intelligence.  By  William  McDougall.  {In 
The  British  journal  of  psychology,  1910,  3,  250-266.) 

Part  of  a  symposium  on  the  subject  (by  C.  S.  Myers,  C.  Lloyd  Mor¬ 
gan,  H.  Wildon  Carr,  G.  F.  Stout,  and  W.  McDougall)  held  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Aristotelian  and  British  Psychological  societies 
and  of  the  Mind  Association,  London,  July,  1910. 

8 1  a  Myers,  Charles  S.  Instinct  and  intelligence.  A  reply. 

By  Charles  S.  Myers.  The  writer’s  view  restated.  Ex¬ 
amination  of  the  views  of  Carr,  Lloyd  Morgan,  Mc¬ 
Dougall,  and  Stout.  {In  The  British  journal  of  psy¬ 
chology,  1910,  3,  267-270.) 

Contributions  to  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

82  Hallucination  (Signed  W.  McD.)  (nth  ed.,  1 9 1 1 ) , 
XII,  858-862;  (14th  ed.,  1929),  XI,  105-109. 

83  Hypnotism  (nth  ed.,  1 9 1 1 ) ,  XIV,  201-207. 
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84  Subliminal  self  (nth  ed.,  1 9 1 1 ) ,  XXV,  1062-1063; 
(14th  ed.,  1929),  XXI,  491. 

85  Suggestion  (nth  ed.,  1 9 1 1 ) ,  XXVI,  48-50;  (14th  ed., 

1929),  xxi,  531-532. 

86  Trance  (Signed  W.  McD.),  (nth  ed.,  1911),  XXVII, 
167-169;  (14th  ed.,  1929),  XXII,  403-404. 

87  In  memory  of  William  James.  By  W.  McDougall.  {In 
Proceedings  of  the  society  for  psychical  research,  1911, 
25,  1 1-29.) 

Read  at  the  private  meeting  of  the  Society,  Nov.  8,  1910.  William 
James  died  on  August  26,  1910,  aged  68  years  ( Dictionary  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Biography) . 

88  On  the  relations  between  corresponding  points  of  the 
two  retinae.  By  William  McDougall.  {In  Brain,  19 n, 
33,  371-388.  diagrs.) 

89  Materialism,  scientific  and  philosophical.  By  William 
McDougall.  {In  Bedrock,  1913,  2,  3 13-321.) 

90  Modern  materialism.  By  W.  McDougall.  {In  Bed¬ 
rock,  1913,  2,  24-41.) 

A  reply  to  H.  S.  Elliot’s  article  “Modern  Vitalism.”  See  No.  12a, 
above. 

91  Physiological  factors  of  consciousness.  {In  Nature, 
1913,  91,  661-662.) 

A  reply  to  a  letter  by  Abdul  Majid  inquiring  why  stimuli  fail  to 
arouse  sensation  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 

92  The  definition  of  the  sexual  instinct.  By  William  Mc¬ 
Dougall.  {In  Proceedings  of  the  royal  society  of  medi¬ 
cine.  London:  1914.  Vol.  7,  pt.  3,  section  of  psy¬ 
chiatry,  pp.  65-88.) 

93  Psychology  in  the  service  of  eugenics.  By  W.  Mc¬ 
Dougall.  {In  The  eugenics  review,  1914,  5,  295-308.) 

Read  before  the  Eugenics  Education  Society,  London,  Nov.  6,  1913. 

94  Recent  social  psychology  in  Britain.  By  Wm.  Mc¬ 
Dougall.  {In  The  psychological  bulletin,  containing  the 
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literature  section  of  The  psychological  review,  1914,  11, 
448-454-) 

Criticizes  A.  F.  Shand’s  Foundations  of  Character ,  G.  Wallas’s  The 
Great  Society ,  and  E.  W.  Stratford’s  The  History  of  English  Pa¬ 
triotism. 

95  With  Flugel,  J.  C.  Some  observations  on  psychological 
contrast.  By  J.  C.  Flugel  and  Wm.  McDougall.  ( In 
The  British  journal  of  psychology,  1914,  7,  349-385. 
tabs.) 

96  With  Shand,  A.  F.,  and  Stout,  G.  F.  Symposium: 
instinct  and  emotion.  By  William  McDougall,  A.  F. 
Shand,  and  G.  F.  Stout.  (In  Proceedings  of  the  Aris¬ 
totelian  society,  1915,  N.S.,  15,  22-99.) 

1.  By  William  McDougall.  (Criticism  of  Shand’s  Foundations  of 
Character .) 

II.  By  A.  F.  Shand.  (Reply  and  criticism  of  McDougall’s  Social 
Psychology.) 

III.  By  G.  F.  Stout.  (Summary  and  comparison.) 

Papers  read  before  the  Society  during  its  thirty-sixth  session,  1914-15. 

97  Mental  effects  of  alcohol.  (Chapter  III  in  Alcohol:  its 
action  on  the  human  organism.  London:  H.  M.  S.  O., 
1918.  Pp.  30-40.) 

The  report  of  the  advisory  committee  (of  which  W.  McDougall  was 
a  member)  to  the  Central  Control  Board  (Liquor  Traffic).  The 
second  and  third  editions  (1924  and  1938)  were  revised  without 
W.  McDougall  by  the  Medical  Research  Council  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee.  There  is  no  actual  indication  that  this  chapter  was  W.  McDou¬ 
gall’s  work  alone,  but  I  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  May  Smith,  who 
worked  on  this  subject  with  him  (see  No.  20,  above),  for  assigning 
it  to  him. 

98  The  present  position  of  clinical  psychology.  Presidential 
address  by  William  McDougall  at  a  meeting  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  psychiatry  of  the  royal  society  of  medicine,  Nov. 
19,  1918.  (In  The  journal  of  mental  science,  1919, 
65,  141-152.) 

99  Instinct  and  the  unconscious.  By  W.  McDougall.  (In 
The  British  journal  of  psychology,  1919,  10,  35-42.) 

A  contribution  to  the  symposium  presented  at  the  joint  meeting  of 
the  British  Psychological  Society,  the  Aristotelian  Society,  and  the 
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Mind  Association  in  London,  July,  1919,  by  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  C.  S. 
Myers,  C.  G.  Jung,  Graham  Wallas,  James  Drever,  and  McDougall. 

100  Four  cases  of  “regression”  in  soldiers.  By  W.  Mc¬ 
Dougall.  ( In  The  journal  of  abnormal  and  social  psy¬ 
chology,  1920,  15,  136-156.) 

1  Oi  Motives  in  the  light  of  recent  discussion.  By  W.  Mc¬ 
Dougall.  ( In  Mind,  1920,  N.S.,  29,  277-293.) 

102  A  note  on  suggestion.  By  W.  McDougall.  ( In  The 
journal  of  neurology  and  psychopathology,  1920,  1, 
I-IO.) 

“Suggestion  is  a  process  of  communication  resulting  in  the  accept¬ 
ance  with  conviction  of  the  communicated  proposition  in  the  absence 
of  logically  adequate  grounds  for  its  acceptance.” 

103  Presidential  address.  Delivered  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  society  on  July  19,  1920.  By  William  Mc¬ 
Dougall.  {In  Proceedings  of  the  society  for  psychical 
research,  1920,  30,  105- 123.) 

Deals  with  multiple  personality. 

104  The  revival  of  emotional  memories  and  its  therapeutic 
value.  III.  By  W.  McDougall.  {In  The  British 
journal  of  psychology,  medical  section,  1920,  1,  23-29.) 

Contribution  to  a  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Section  of 
the  British  Psychological  Society,  Feb.,  1920.  Other  papers  were  by 
William  Brown  and  C.  S.  Myers. 

105  With  Smith,  May.  Some  experiments  in  learning  and 
retention.  By  May  Smith  and  Wm.  McDougall. 
(From  the  psychological  laboratory,  Oxford.)  {In 
The  British  journal  of  psychology,  1920,  10,  199-209.) 

106  Summary.  By  William  McDougall.  (Chapter  XII 
in  Functional  nerve  disease:  an  epitome  of  war  expe¬ 
rience  for  the  practitioner.  Edited  by  H.  Crichton 
Miller.  London:  Oxford  University  Press  and  Hod- 
der  and  Stoughton,  Ltd.,  1920.  Pp.  181-198.) 

Summarizes  chapters  by  several  medical  men  on  different  aspects  of 
“war  neurotics.” 

107  Review  by  W.  McDougall  of  Totem  and  taboo:  resem¬ 
blances  between  the  -psychic  lives  of  savages  and  neu- 
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rotics.  By  Prof.  S.  Freud.  English  translation  by  A. 
A.  Brill.  (In  Mind,  1920,  29,  344-350.) 

108  Belief  as  a  derived  emotion.  By  William  McDougall. 
(In  The  psychological  review,  1921,  28,  315-327.) 

109  Is  conscience  an  emotion?  By  Professor  William  Mc¬ 
Dougall.  (In  The  Hibbert  journal,  1921,  19,  279- 
295-) 

A  reply  to  criticism  by  Dr.  Rashdall  in  a  book  of  the  same  title 
published  in  1914. 

no  The  island  of  Eugenia ;  the  phantasy  of  a  foolish  phi¬ 
losopher.  By  William  McDougall.  (In  Scribner’s 
magazine,  1921,  70,  483-491.) 

Also  in  National  Welfare  and  National  Decay  (No.  21)  and  Re¬ 
ligion  and  the  Sciences  of  Life ,  etc.  (No.  39). 

1 1 1  The  nature  of  functional  disease.  By  William  Mc¬ 
Dougall.  (In  The  American  journal  of  psychiatry, 
1922,  1,  335-354-) 

Annual  address  before  the  American  Medico-psychological  Associa¬ 
tion  (now  American  Psychiatric  Association),  Boston,  May  and 
June,  1921. 

1 12  The  need  for  psychical  research.  By  William  Mc¬ 
Dougall.  (In  The  Harvard  graduates’  magazine, 
1922,  31,  34-43-) 

An  address  delivered  in  Boston  on  May  25,  1922,  to  a  group  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Psychic  Research. 

1 13  Prolegomena  to  psychology.  By  William  McDougall. 
(In  The  psychological  review,  1922,  29,  1-43.) 

Described  as  “the  opening  chapter  of  a  forthcoming  volume  ‘A 
General  introduction  to  psychology’  ”  (i.e.,  An  Outline  of  Psy¬ 
chology') .  See  No.  22. 

1 14  The  use  and  abuse  of  instinct  in  social  psychology.  By 
William  McDougall.  (In  The  journal  of  abnormal 
and  social  psychology,  1922,  16,  285-333.) 

1 15  Why  do  we  laugh?  By  William  McDougall.  (In 
Scribner’s  magazine,  1922,  71,  359-363.) 

1 16  The  need  for  psychic  research.  An  address  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  society  for  psychical  research. 
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Professor  William  McDougall.  (In  The  journal  of 
the  American  society  for  psychical  research,  1923,  17, 
4-I4-) 

Slightly  altered  from  the  original  form  of  No.  112.  See  also  No. 
*  3  7* 

1 17  Mr.  W.  J.  Perry  on  “pugnacity.”  (By  William  Mc¬ 
Dougall.)  (In  The  monist,  1923,  33,  316-318.) 

A  reply  to  the  following  article  criticizing  McDougall’s  theory. 

1 1 7a  Perry,  W.  J.  Pugnacity.  (By  W.  J.  Perry.)  (In 
The  monist,  1923,  33,  116-138.) 

1 18  Purposive  or  mechanical  psychology?  By  William 
McDougall.  (In  The  psychological  review,  1923,  30, 
273-288.) 

An  address  to  the  psychological  class  of  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research,  New  York. 

1 1 9*  Can  sociology  and  social  psychology  dispense  with  in¬ 
stincts?  By  William  McDougall.  (In  The  journal  of 
abnormal  and  social  psychology,  1924,  19,  13-41.) 
[Also  in  The  American  journal  of  sociology,  1924,  29, 
657-673,  according  to  The  Psychological  Index  and 
Dr.  May  Smith’s  bibliography.] 

1 1 9a  Discussion  on  Professor  McDougall’s  paper.  By  L.  L. 
Bernard.  (In  The  journal  of  abnormal  and  social  psy¬ 
chology,  1924,  19,  42-45.) 

119b -  By  William  F.  Ogburn.  (In  The  journal  of 

abnormal  and  social  psychology,  1924,  19,  57-59.) 

McDougall’s  paper  was  read  before  the  American  Sociological  So¬ 
ciety  at  Washington,  Dec.,  1923. 

120  Fundamentals  of  psychology.  By  William  McDougall. 
(In  Psyche,  1924,  5,  13-32.) 

The  substance  of  remarks  made  before  the  Psychological  Club  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Feb.  5,  1924,  in  reply  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Watson’s 
exposition  of  behaviorism.  See  The  Battle  of  Behaviourism  (No.  31, 
above) . 

1 21  Preface.  By  William  McDougall.  (In  Psychanalysis 
in  the  classroom.  By  George  H.  Green.  New  impres- 
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sion.  University  of  London  Press,  Ltd.,  1924.  Pp. 
v-vi.) 

“Psychanalysis”  is  not  quite  psychoanalysis. 

122  Psychology,  disarmament  and  peace.  By  William  Mc- 
Dougall.  (In  The  North  American  review,  1924,  219, 
577-591-  diagrs.) 

123  Purposive  striving  as  a  fundamental  category  of  psy¬ 
chology.  Address  by  Professor  William  McDougall, 
president  of  the  (psychology)  section.  (In  Report  of 
the  ninety-second  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
Toronto,  1924,  August  6-13.  London,  1925.  Pp.  226- 
232.  Also  in  The  scientific  monthly,  1924,  19,  305- 
312.) 

124  Racial  mental  differences.  Joint  discussion  with  the 
anthropological  section  of  the  British  association.  Prof. 
W.  McDougall’s  contribution.  (In  Report  of  the 
ninety-second  meeting,  etc.,  1924.  London,  1925.  Pp. 
439-440.) 

125  A  great  advance  of  the  Freudian  psychology.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  McDougall.  (In  The  journal  of  abnormal  and 
social  psychology,  1925,  20,  43-47.) 

THE  “MARGERY”  MEDIUMSHIP  CASE  (1924). 

126  With  Prince,  W.  F.  The  psychic  investigation:  claims 
of  “Margery”  to  produce  supernormal  phenomena  are 
rejected  by  the  committee.  Joint  statement  by  Dr. 
Prince  and  Dr.  McDougall.  Supplementary  statement 
by  Dr.  Prince.  Supplementary  statement  by  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Dougall.  Statement  by  Mr.  Orson  D.  Munn.  (In 
Scientific  American,  1925,  132,  229.) 

“Margery”  was  an  amateur  medium  who  claimed  to  produce  super¬ 
normal  phenomena.  McDougall  and  others  as  members  of  the 
Scientific  American's  Psychic  Committee  rejected  her  claim. 

127  The  psychic  investigation  (a  letter  to  the  editor  of  The 
New  York  times).  (In  The  New  York  times,  Feb. 
21,  1925,  p.  10,  col.  6.) 

Corrects  inaccuracies  in  an  article  on  the  case  in  the  issue  of  Feb.  12. 
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128  Bird,  J.  Malcolm.  Dr.  McDougall  and  the  Margery 
mediumship.  A  compilation  of  public  statements,  re¬ 
corded  facts  and  critical  comments.  By  J.  Malcolm 
Bird.  ( In  The  journal  of  the  American  society  for  psy¬ 
chical  research,  1925,  19,  190-227.  illus.) 

The  author  reproduces  all  the  above  statements  as  well  as  quotes 
from  other  documents  of  McDougall’s,  all  of  which  he  claims  to 
be  inadequate  grounds  for  condemning  “Margery.” 

129  Further  observations  on  the  “Margery”  case.  By  Wm. 
McDougall.  ( In  The  journal  of  the  American  society 
for  psychical  research,  1925,  19,  297-309.) 

Reply  to  Mr.  Bird’s  article  above. 

1 29a  Crandon,  L.  R.  G.  Dr.  McDougall  and  the  Margery 
mediumship.  By  L.  R.  G.  Crandon.  {In  The  journal 
of  the  American  society  for  psychical  research,  1925, 
19,  361-369.) 

Reply  to  McDougall’s  article  (No.  129,  above).  Dr.  Crandon  was 
Margery’s  husband. 

129b  Dingwall,  E.  J.  Professor  McDougall,  “Margery” 
and  Mr.  Bird.  {In  The  journal  of  the  American  so¬ 
ciety  for  psychical  research,  1925,  19,  455-458.) 

Reply  to  McDougall’s  statements  and  criticism  of  his  procedure  and 
philosophy  in  and  out  of  the  seance  room. 

129c  Correspondence  (in  which  McDougall’s  name  fre¬ 
quently  appears).  By  E.  G.  Boring,  J.  Malcolm  Bird, 
L.  R.  G.  Crandon,  and  W.  McDougall.  {In  The 
journal  of  the  American  society  for  psychical  research, 
1925,  19>  534-538,  660.) 

For  further  statement  by  McDougall  see  No.  135. 

130  Mental  evolution.  By  William  McDougall.  {In  Evo¬ 
lution  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge:  a  collective 
work.  London:  Blackie  and  Son,  Ltd.,  1925.  Pp.  321- 
354-) 

13 1  Professor  Freud’s  group  psychology  and  his  theory  of 
suggestion.  By  William  McDougall.  {In  The  British 
journal  of  medical  psychology,  1925,  5,  14-28.  Also  in 
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Problems  of  personality:  studies  presented  to  Dr.  Mor¬ 
ton  Prince.  London:  1925.  Pp.  269-285.) 

See  No.  43. 

132  A  suggestion  towards  a  theory  of  manic-depressive  in¬ 
sanity.  By  William  McDougall.  {In  The  British 
journal  of  medical  psychology,  1925,  5,  212-227.) 

A  chapter  from  Outline  of  A  bnormal  Psychology. 

133  Can  education  increase  intelligence?  I.  Mental  ca¬ 
pacity  fixed  at  birth.  William  McDougall.  {In  The 
forum,  1926,  76,  498-503.) 

McDougall  is  of  the  opinion  that  intelligence  can  be  so  increased. 
In  the  following  article,  II,  by  I.  A.  Richards  (of  Cambridge) 
(ibid.,  pp.  504-509),  the  opposing  argument  is  put  forward. 

134  The  hypothesis  of  inhibition  by  drainage.  By  William 
McDougall.  {In  The  psychological  review,  1926,  33, 
37°-374~) 

Criticizing  articles  by  Dr.  Raymond  Dodge  on  the  problem  of 
inhibition,  in  the  same  volume. 

135  The  “Margery”  mediumship.  By  William  McDougall. 
{In  Psyche,  1926,  7,  No.  2,  15-30.) 

Reply  to  a  pamphlet  Harvard,  Margery,  Veritas,  in  which  he  em¬ 
phasizes  his  previous  rejections  of  “Margery’s”  claims,  giving  rea¬ 
sons  for  their  doubtfulness.  For  earlier  statements  see  Nos.  126-129. 

136  Men  or  robots?  By  William  McDougall.  {In  The 
pedagogical  seminary  and  journal  of  genetic  psychol¬ 
ogy,  1926,  33,  71-102.  port.  Also  in  Psychologies  of 
1925,  Powell  lectures  in  psychological  theory.  Edited 
by  Carl  Murchison.  Worcester,  Mass.:  Clark  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1926.  Pp.  273-305.  port.  London,  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press.) 

The  lecture  was  delivered  in  two  parts  at  Clark  University  on 
Dec.  10  and  11,  1925.  Other  lecturers  were  K.  Koffka,  W.  Kohler, 
Morton  Prince,  J.  B.  Watson,  and  R.  S.  Woodworth. 

137  The  need  for  psychical  research.  By  William  Mc¬ 
Dougall.  {In  Addresses  by  Drs.  Worcester  and  Mc¬ 
Dougall.  Boston:  Society  of  Psychic  Research,  Docu¬ 
ment  III,  1926.  Pp.  14-22.) 

A  few  alterations  made  from  original  form  (Nos.  112  and  116) 
where  altered  circumstances  have  made  them  necessary. 
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138  The  Oedipus  complex:  an  attempt  to  estimate  its  role 
and  importance.  William  McDougall.  {In  Archives 
of  neurology  and  psychiatry,  1926,  15,  151-172.) 

Read  at  the  fifty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Neurological 
Association,  Washington,  1925. 

139  A  plea  for  psychical  research.  William  McDougall. 
{In  The  forum,  1926,  75,  532-537.) 

McDougall  deprecates  science’s  condemnation  of  psychical  research. 

140  Purposive  experience.  William  McDougall.  (Trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  editors  by  Carl  Murchison.)  {In  The 
pedagogical  seminary  and  journal  of  genetic  psychol¬ 
ogy,  1926,  33,  353-364-) 

Intended  to  supplement  the  two  Powell  lectures,  “Men  or  Robots” 
(No.  136). 

14 1  Crime  in  America:  the  psychological  resolution  of  so¬ 
ciological  paradox.  William  McDougall.  {In  The 
forum,  1927,  77,  518-523.) 

142  An  experiment  for  the  testing  of  the  hypothesis  of 
Lamarck.  By  William  McDougall.  {In  The  British 
journal  of  psychology,  1927,  17,  267-304.  tabs,  diagrs.) 

An  experiment  with  rats  to  see  if  “modifications  of  function  and 
structure  acquired  by  the  individual  organism  in  consequence  of  its 
efforts  to  adapt  itself  to  its  environment,  may  be  in  some  degree 
transmitted  to  its  descendants”  (McDougall).  The  experiment  was 
largely  carried  out  by  putting  rats  into  a  bath  full  of  water  from 
which  they  had  to  find  a  particular  way  out.  An  abbreviated  ac¬ 
count  was  given  to  the  British  Association  at  Oxford,  1926.  For 
further  reports  on  the  Lamarckian  experiment,  which  naturally  cov¬ 
ered  several  years,  see  Nos.  164,  175,  and  187  (1930,  1933,  and 
1938). 

143  With  McDougall,  Kenneth  D.  Notes  on  instinct  and 
intelligence  in  rats  and  cats.  William  McDougall  and 
Kenneth  D.  McDougall.  {In  The  journal  of  compar¬ 
ative  psychology,  1927,  7,  145-175.  diagrs.) 

Describes  experiments  with  baths  and  boxes  with  multiple  latches. 

144  Our  neglect  of  psychology.  William  McDougall.  {In 
The  Edinburgh  review,  or  critical  journal,  1927,  245, 
299-312.) 
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145  Pleasure,  pain  and  conation.  By  William  McDougall. 
( In  The  British  journal  of  psychology,  1927,  17,  171- 
180.) 

146  Psychical  research  as  a  university  study.  By  William 
McDougall.  ( In  The  case  for  and  against  psychical 
research.  Edited  by  Carl  Murchison.  Worcester, 
Mass.:  Clark  University  Press,  1927.  Pp.  149-162.) 

The  result  of  a  symposium  held  at  Clark  University,  Nov.  29-Dec. 
ii,  1926,  of  which  McDougall  was  a  promoter.  Other  papers  were 
by  Sir  O.  Lodge,  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle,  J.  Jastrow,  H.  Houdini,  and 
several  more,  divided  into  four  groups:  (1)  those  convinced  of  the 
multiplicity  of  psychical  phenomena;  (2)  those  convinced  of  the 
rarity  of  genuine  psychical  phenomena  (McDougall  is  in  this 
group)  ;  (3)  those  unconvinced  as  yet;  and  (4)  those  antagonistic 
to  the  claims  that  such  phenomena  occur. 

147  The  confusion  of  the  concept.  Professor  William  Mc¬ 
Dougall.  ( In  The  journal  of  philosophical  studies, 
1928,  3,  427-442.) 

(After  1931  The  journal  of  philosophical  studies  became  Philos¬ 
ophy.) 

148  Emotion  and  feeling  distinguished.  William  Mc¬ 
Dougall.  {In  Feelings  and  emotions.  The  Witten¬ 
berg  symposium.  Edited  by  Martin  L.  Reymert. 
Worcester,  Mass.:  Clark  University  Press,  1928.  Pp. 
200-205.  Portrait,  p.  8.) 

Papers  and  proceedings  of  the  Wittenberg  Symposium  on  the 
subject  held  at  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio,  Oct.  19-23, 
1927. 

149  With  Russell,  Bertrand.  Is  companionate  marriage 
moral? — a  debate.  I.  The  ostrich  code  of  morals. 
Bertrand  Russell.  II.  Marriage  and  the  home.  Wil¬ 
liam  McDougall.  {In  The  forum,  1928,  80,  7-10,  11- 
14.) 

Discusses  the  question  of  whether  marriage  is  merely  a  simple  rela¬ 
tion  between  a  man  and  woman  or  also  a  bond  with  society.  Mc¬ 
Dougall  takes  the  latter  view. 

150  The  riddle  of  heredity.  William  McDougall.  {In 
The  forum,  1928,  79,  xii-xvi.) 

A  review  of  Heredity  and  Human  Affairs  by  Professor  Edward  M. 
East. 
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1 51  Was  Darwin  wrong?  William  McDougall.  ( In  The 
forum,  1928,  79,  244-253.) 

Explains  the  three  great  schools  of  evolutionary  theory:  the  La¬ 
marckian,  Darwinian,  and  Neo-Darwinian.  See  No.  39. 

152  The  bearing  of  Professor  Pavlov’s  work  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  inhibition.  William  McDougall.  ( In  The 
journal  of  general  psychology,  1929,  2,  231-262.) 

153  The  British  in  the  East.  William  McDougall.  ( In 
The  South  Atlantic  quarterly,  1929,  28,  136-151.) 

1 54  The  chemical  theory  of  temperament  applied  to  intro¬ 
version  and  extroversion.  (In  The  journal  of  abnormal 
and  social  psychology,  1929,  24,  293-309-) 

155  Dr.  Lloyd  Morgan  on  consonance  of  welfare  and  pleas¬ 
ure.  (William  McDougall.)  (In  Mind,  1929,  36, 
77-83-) 

155a  Reply  by  Dr.  Lloyd  Morgan.  (In  Mind,  1929,  36, 
207-214.) 

Discussion  based  on  Morgan’s  Life,  Mind  and  Spirit  (1926). 

156*  The  rival  schools  of  psychology.  (In  Louisville  pres- 
byterian  seminar  register,  1929,  18,  3-10.) 

[Particulars  taken  from  Dr.  May  Smith’s  bibliography.] 

157  Should  all  taboos  be  abolished?  By  William  Mc¬ 
Dougall.  (In  Sex  in  civilisation.  Edited  by  V.  F. 
Calverton  and  S.  D.  Schmalhausen.  London:  Allen 
and  Unwin,  Ltd.  (,  1929).  Pp.  82-96.) 

Suggests  that  sex  taboos  are  indispensable  conditions  of  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  endurance  of  every  human  society. 

158  (Autobiography.)  (In  A  history  of  psychology  in  au¬ 
tobiography.  Edited  by  Carl  Murchison.  Worcester, 
Mass.:  Clark  University  Press,  1930.  Vol.  I,  pp.  191- 
223.  Portrait,  p.  xv.) 

Other  contributors  include  E.  Claparede,  P.  Janet,  J.  Jastrow,  C. 
Seashore,  C.  Spearman,  W.  Stern,  and  C.  Stumpf. 

159*  Functions  of  the  endowed  universities  of  America.  (In 
Higher  education  faces  the  future:  a  symposium  on  col¬ 
lege  and  university  education  in  the  United  States  of 
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America.  Edited  by  Paul  Arthur  Schilpp.  New  York: 
Liveright,  1930.  Pp.  231-249.) 

[Particulars  from  Essay  and  General  Literature  Index ,  Dr.  May- 
Smith’s  bibliography,  and  the  Cumulative  Book  Index .] 

160  The  hormic  psychology.  William  McDougall.  {In 
Psychologies  of  1930.  Edited  by  Carl  Murchison. 
Worcester,  Mass.:  Clark  University  Press,  1930.  Pp. 
3-36.  Portrait,  p.  xvii.) 

Other  contributors  include  A.  Adler,  K.  Koffka,  W.  Kohler,  I.  P. 
Pavlov,  C.  Spearman,  and  R.  S.  Woodworth. 

1 61  The  present  chaos  in  psychology  and  the  way  out.  Pro¬ 
fessor  William  McDougall.  {In  The  journal  of  philo¬ 
sophical  studies,  1930,  5,  353-363.) 

Reprinted  in  Religion  and  the  Sciences  of  Life,  etc.  “My  aim  in 
this  paper  is  to  suggest  how  the  various  schools  and  their  historic 
affiliations  may  be  best  understood  by  relating  them  to  one  deep- 
lying  division  which  we  can  trace  all  through  the  history  of  Euro¬ 
pean  thought”  (i.e.,  between  the  Apollonian  and  Dionysian  views 
of  life).  See  No.  39. 

162*  The  psychology  they  teach  in  New  York.  {In  Behav¬ 
iorism,  a  battle  line.  Edited  by  William  Peter  King. 
Nashville,  Tenn. :  Cokesbury  Press,  1930.) 

[Particulars  taken  from  The  Psychological  Register,  Vol.  Ill,  Dr. 
May  Smith’s  bibliography,  and  the  Cumulative  Book  Index .] 

163  Science:  yesterday  and  to-day.  Psychology  by  William 
McDougall.  {In  The  spectator,  Nov.  8,  1930,  No. 
5,34E  PP-  659-660.) 

The  third  in  a  series  of  articles  by  eminent  scientists. 

164  Second  report  on  a  Lamarckian  experiment.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  McDougall.  {In  The  British  journal  of  psychol¬ 
ogy,  1930,  20,  201-218.  tabs,  diagrs.) 

The  continuation  of  the  experiment  first  reported  in  No.  14.2. 

165*  Psychology  and  the  thought  of  God.  (By  William 
McDougall.)  {In  Has  science  discovered  God?  a  sym¬ 
posium  of  modern  scientific  opinion.  Edited  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Howe  Cotton.  New  York:  Crowell  &  Co.,  1931. 
Pp.  141-158.) 

[Particulars  taken  from  Essay  and  General  Literature  Index  and 
Cumulative  Book  Index. \ 
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1 66  With  McDougall,  Kenneth  D.  Insight  and  fore¬ 
sight  in  various  animals — monkey,  racoon,  rat  and 
wasp.  Kenneth  D.  McDougall  and  William  Mc¬ 
Dougall.  ( In  The  journal  of  comparative  psychology, 

237-273.  illus.  diagrs.) 

W.  McDougall  says  that  his  son  Kenneth  did  most  of  the  observa¬ 
tional  work,  though  the  report  is  written  in  the  first  person. 

167  Whither  mankind?  Cross-currents  in  America.  By 
Professor  William  McDougall.  ( In  The  listener,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  1931,  5, 
457-458.) 

A  broadcast  talk  given  in  the  National  Program  on  March  12, 

1931.  Reprinted  in  Religion  and  the  Sciences  of  Life,  etc.,  as 
“Whither  America?”  See  No.  39. 

168  Experimental  psychology  and  psychological  experi¬ 
ment.  William  McDougall.  (In  Character  and  per¬ 
sonality,  1933,  1,  195-213.) 

169  Of  the  words  character  and  personality.  William  Mc¬ 
Dougall.  (Character  and  personality,  1932,  1,  3-16.) 
*German  translation:  fiber  die  Bedeutung  der  Worte 
“Charakter”  und  “Personlichkeit.”  (In  Charakter, 

1932,  1,  1 19-129.)  [ The  Psychological  Index .] 

170  Religion  and  the  sciences  of  life.  William  McDougall. 
(In  The  South  Atlantic  quarterly,  1932,  31,  15-30.) 

See  No.  39. 

1 71*  The  skeptic’s  progress.  (In  Golden  book  magazine. 
1932,  15,  545-548.) 

172  Family  allowances  as  a  eugenic  measure.  William  Me 
Dougall.  (In  Character  and  personality,  1933,  2,  99- 
1 1 6. )  ^German  translation.  (In  Charakter,  1933-34, 
2,  169-182.)  [Dr.  May  Smith’s  bibliography.] 

A  new  statement  of  the  case  opened  in  “A  Practicable  Eugenic  Sug¬ 
gestion”  (1906)  (No.  72),  and  carried  on  in  National  Welfare  and 
National  Decay  (1921)  (No.  21)  and  Ethics  and  Some  Modern 
World  Problems  (1924)  (No.  24). 
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173  The  nature  of  emotion.  By  William  McDougall.  {In 
The  journal  of  abnormal  and  social  psychology,  1933, 
28,  245-258.) 

Mainly  consists  of  defending  himself  against  criticism  levied  by 
Drever  in  an  article,  ibid.,  Vol.  2 7. 

174  Dr.  Hans  Prinzhorn.  (By  Wm.  McD.)  {In  Char¬ 
acter  and  personality,  1933,  2,  80-81.)  *German  trans¬ 
lation.  {In  Charakter,  1933,  2,  49-50.)  [The  Psycho¬ 
logical  Index .] 

175  With  Rhine,  J.  B.  Third  report  on  a  Lamarckian  ex¬ 
periment.  By  J.  B.  Rhine  and  William  McDougall. 
{In  The  British  journal  of  psychology,  1933,  24,  213- 
235.  tabs,  diagrs.) 

Written  by  McDougall  though  J.  B.  Rhine  had  a  large  part  in  the 
work.  Brief  answers  to  criticisms  on  pages  232-235.  For  other 
reports  see  Nos.  142,  164,  and  185. 

i75aMEL0UN,  Jan.  Continuation  of  McDougall’s  Lamarck¬ 
ian  experiment.  (Jan)  Meloun.  {In  Character  and 
personality,  1934,  2,  252-253.) 

175b  Meloun,  Jan.  Pro  and  contra  the  “Lamarckian  ex¬ 
periment.”  Jan  Meloun.  {In  Character  and  person¬ 
ality,  1934,  3,  81-82.) 

175c  Pease,  M.  S.  Professor  McDougall’s  Lamarckian  ex¬ 
periment.  By  M.  S.  Pease.  {In  The  eugenics  review, 
1934,  25,  253-254.) 

176  Mechanism,  purpose  and  the  new  freedom.  Professor 
William  McDougall.  {In  Philosophy,  1934,  9,  5-18.) 

177  On  the  nature  of  Spearman’s  general  factor.  William 
McDougall.  {In  Character  and  personality,  1934,  3, 
127-143.) 

178  Pareto  as  a  psychologist.  By  William  McDougall. 
{In  The  journal  of  social  philosophy,  1935,  1,  36-52.) 

From  a  symposium  on  the  significance  of  Vilfredo  Pareto,  the  Italian 
sociologist,  on  the  publishing  of  an  edited  translation  of  his  Trattato 
di  Sociologia  generate  under  the  title:  The  Mind  and  Society.  For 
further  information  about  Pareto  (1848-1923)  see  Enciclop edict 
ltaliana  and  Palgrave’s  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy. 
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179  Dynamics  of  the  Gestalt  psychology.  Parts  I,  II,  III, 
and  IV.  William  McDougall.  {In  Character  and 
personality,  1936,  4,  232-244  and  3 r9-334i  i936>  5> 
61-82  and  131-148.) 

The  first  three  parts  discuss  the  views  of  Professors  Kohler,  Koffka, 
and  Lewin,  respectively;  the  fourth  deals  with  them  all. 

180  The  philosophy  of  J.  S.  Haldane.  William  Mc¬ 
Dougall,  F.R.S.  {In  Philosophy,  1936,  11,  419-432.) 

An  examination  of  Haldane’s  last  book,  The  Philosophy  of  a  Biolo¬ 
gist  (Oxford,  1935). 

1 81  Review  by  W.  McD.  of  The  psychology  of  belief 
(Durham,  N.  C.,  1936),  by  Helge  Lundholm.  {In 
Character  and  personality,  1936,  5,  1 73-175.) 

Interesting  in  showing  McDougall’s  impersonal  handling  of  a  dis¬ 
ciple’s  work. 

182  With  Rhine,  J.  B.,  and  Stuart,  C.  E.  Editorial  in¬ 
troduction  to  The  journal  of  parapsychology  (Durham, 
N.  C.),  1937,  1,  1-9. 

The  term  “parapsychology”  is  intended  to  “designate  the  more 
strictly  experimental  part  of  the  whole  field  implied  by  psychical 
research.” 

183  Experience  lamarckienne  a  resultats  positifs.  (Wil¬ 
liam  McDougall.  Traduit  par  Y.  Mourad.)  {In 
Journal  de  psychologie  normale  et  pathologique,  1937, 
34,  413-424.  tab.)  (Numero  exceptionnel.  Conduitesy 
sentiments ,  pensee  des  animaux.) 

184  New  light  on  laughter.  By  William  McDougall.  {In 
The  fortnightly  (review),  1937,  N.S.,  142,  312-320.) 

It  is  suggested  that  laughter  is  not  the  result  of  pleasure  but  a 
stimulation  to  ease  the  otherwise  painful  effect  of  the  ludicrous. 

185  Organization  of  the  affective  life,  a  critical  survey. 
William  McDougall.  {In  Acta  psychologica,  edita  a 
G.  Revesz,  The  Hague,  Martinus  Nijhoff,  1937,  2, 
233-246.) 

Summaries  in  French  and  German  at  the  end. 

186  Philosophy  and  the  social  sciences.  (Chapter  XVI  in 
Human  affairs.  Planned  and  edited  by  R.  B.  Cattell, 
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J.  Cohen,  R.  M.  W.  Travers.  London:  Macmillan 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1937.  Pp.  319-346.  port.) 

187  Fourth  report  on  a  Lamarckian  experiment.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  McDougall.  Pts.  I-IV.  ( In  The  British  journal 
of  psychology,  1938,  28,  321-345,  365-395.) 

Continuation  of  the  experiment  first  reported  in  1927.  See  also  Nos. 
142,  164,  and  175.  Part  IV  contains  extensive  replies  to  critics. 

188  The  relations  between  dissociation  and  repression.  By 
William  McDougall.  {In  The  British  journal  of  med¬ 
ical  psychology,  1938,  17,  141-157.) 

1 88a  Plantinga,  Cornelius  A.  The  necessity  of  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  of  localized  cerebral  dissociation  in  hormic  psychol¬ 
ogy.  Cornelius  A.  Plantinga.  {In  Character  and  per¬ 
sonality,  1941,  10,  129-139.) 

“.  .  .  concerned  with  the  difference  of  view  between  William  Mc¬ 
Dougall  and  Helg-e  Lundholm  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  hypothesis 
of  localized  dissociations  of  neural  systems  to  explain  certain  ab¬ 
normal  psychical  phenomena  chiefly  of  the  nature  of  hysterias” 
(Planting^) . 

189*  Tendencies  as  indispensable  postulates  of  all  psychol- 
ogy.  {In  Onzieme  Congres  International  de  Psycho¬ 
logic,  Paris,  25-31  juillet  1937.  Rapports  et  comptes  , 
rendus,  Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1938.)  [ Psychological 

Abstracts.\ 


Part  III 

SOME  GENERAL  CRITICISMS  OF 
WILLIAM  McDOUGALL’S  THEORIES 

190*  Barnes,  H.  E.  William  McDougall  and  the  emphasis 
upon  the  sociological  importance  of  instincts  and  group 
spirit.  {In  The  American  journal  of  sociology,  1922, 
27,  742-757.)  [ International  Index  to  Periodicals .] 

1 91  Becker,  Friedebert.  Die  Instinkt-Psychologie  William 
McDougalls,  Versuch  einer  kritischen  Darstellung,  von 
Friedebert  Becker.  Reichenberg:  Gebriider  Stiepel, 
Gesellschaft  m.  b.  H.,  1933.  88  pp.  diagrs.  24cm. 
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(Schriften  der  deutschen  wissenschaftlichen  Gesell- 
schaft  in  Reichenberg.  Heft  8.) 

Criticizes  principally  Outline  of  Psychology  but  also  Social  Psy¬ 
chology. 

192  Guildford,  J.  P.,  and  Hunt,  J.  M.  Some  further 
experimental  tests  of  McDougall’s  theory  of  introver¬ 
sion-extroversion.  By  J.  P.  Guildford  and  J.  M.  Hunt. 
(In  The  journal  of  abnormal  and  social  psychology, 
1 93 1 ,  26>  325-332.) 

The  authors  are  from  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

19 3  Joad,  C.  E.  M.  Psychology  in  retreat.  (In  The  new 
statesman  and  nation,  1935,  N.S.,  9,  956-957.) 

Criticism  of  McDougall’s  course  of  three  lectures  at  University 
College,  London.  See  also  No.  41. 

193a -  Discussion  on,  (in  letters  to  the  editor)  by 

Ernest  Jones,  Robert  H.  Thouless,  C.  A.  Mace,  Dr.  R. 
Macdonald  Ladell,  Wm.  Kneale,  and  C.  E.  M.  Joad. 
(In  The  new  statesman  and  nation,  1935,  N.S.,  10,  10- 
ii,  58-59,  9i.) 

194  Kerris,  Felicitas.  Integration  und  Disintegration  der 
Personlichkeit  bei  Janet  und  McDougall.  Inaugural- 
Dissertation  zur  Erlangung  der  Doctorwurde  geneh- 
migt  von  der  philosophischen  Fakultat  der  Rheinischen 
Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitat  zu  Bonn,  von  Felici¬ 
tas  Kerris,  aus  Bad  Godesberg.  Wurzburg:  Richard 
Mayr,  1938.  (iii),  81,  (i)  pp.  22cm. 

195  Wheeler,  Raymond  H.,  and  others.  Errors  in  the 
critiques  of  gestalt  psychology,  IV:  inconsistencies  in 
Woodworth,  Spearman,  and  McDougall,  by  Raymond 
H.  Wheeler,  F.  Theodore  Perkins,  and  S.  Howard 
Bartley.  (In  The  psychological  review,  1933,  40,  412- 
433-) 

Criticizes  Woodworth’s  Psychology  (1929),  Spearman’s  The  Nature 
of  Intelligence  and  the  Principles  of  Cognition  (1923)  and  Creative 
Mind  (1931),  and  McDougall’s  Outline  of  Psychology. 
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Part  IV 


OTHER  ARTICLES  DEALING  WITH 
WILLIAM  McDOUGALL 

196  Bibliography.  ( In  The  psychological  register.  Edited 
by  Carl  Murchison.  Worcester,  Mass.:  Clark  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1932.  Vol.  III.) 

A  list  of  his  attainments  and  offices  precedes  that  of  his  works. 
The  Psychological  Register,  containing  bibliographies  of  all  the 
leading  psychological  writers  of  the  world,  is  published  at  intervals. 

197  Smith,  May.  William  McDougall:  bibliography.  ( In 
Character  and  personality,  1939,  7>  184-191.) 

198  Biography.  (In  Who’s  who,  1939.  Pp.  2003-2004.) 

199  -  (In  Who’s  who  in  America,  1938-1939.  Chi¬ 

cago:  The  A.  N.  Marquis  Co.,  1938.  P.  1691.) 

200  Obituary  Notice.  (In  The  times,  London,  Nov.  29, 
1938,  p.  16,  col.  3.) 

201  -  (In  The  Manchester  guardian,  Nov.  29,  1938, 

p.  15,  col.  3.) 

202  — -  (In  The  daily  telegraph  and  morning  post, 

Nov.  29,  p.  17,  col.  5.) 

APPRECIATIONS 

203  Adams,  Donald  K.  William  McDougall.  By  Donald 
K.  Adams.  (In  The  psychological  review,  1939,  46, 
1-8.) 

The  writer  pays  tribute  to  McDougall  as  head  of  the  Psychology 
Department  at  Duke  University,  of  which  he  is  a  member  of  the 
staff. 

204  Burt,  Cyril.  William  McDougall:  an  appreciation. 
By  Cyril  Burt.  (In  The  British  journal  of  educational 
psychology,  1939,  9,  1-7.) 
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205  Flugel,  J.  C.  Professor  William  McDougall,  1871- 
1938.  (By  J.  C.  Flugel.)  ( In  The  British  journal  of 
psychology,  1939,  29,  321-328.  port.) 

The  writer  worked  with  W.  McDougall  for  some  time,  as  the 
latter’s  work  shows. 

206  Jensen,  Howard  E.  William  McDougall’s  doctrine  of 
social  psychology.  Howard  E.  Jensen.  (In  The  jour¬ 
nal  of  social  philosophy,  1939,  4,  207-219.) 

207  Rhine,  J.  B.,  and  Stuart,  C.  E.  William  McDougall, 
1871-1938.  (By  the  Editors.)  (In  The  journal  of 
parapsycholoy,  1938,  2,  239-241.) 

208  Richmond,  Kenneth.  William  McDougall,  1871- 
1938.  By  Kenneth  Richmond.  (In  Proceedings  of 
the  society  for  psychical  research,  1939,  45,  191-195.) 

209  Spearman,  Charles.  The  life  and  work  of  William 
McDougall.  Charles  Spearman.  (In  Character  and 
personality,  1939,  7,  175-183.) 

Quotes  freely  from  McDougall’s  works  hy  way  of  illustration. 

210  Zener,  Karl.  William  McDougall.  Karl  Zener.  (In 
Science,  1939,  89,  191-192.) 

ADDENDA 

21 1  Introduction.  By  William  McDougall.  (In  Mental 

radio.  By  Upton  Sinclair.  Pasadena:  1930.)  5  pp. 

McDougall  asks  for  open-minded  consideration  of  the  Sinclair  ex¬ 
periments  in  telepathy. 

212  Foreword.  By  William  McDougall.  (In  Extra-sen¬ 
sory  perception.  By  J.  B.  Rhine.  Boston:  Boston  So¬ 
ciety  for  Psychic  Research,  1934.  xiv,  169  pp.  pi. 
diagrs.)  5  pp. 

Chiefly  an  introduction  of  Rhine  and  his  associates  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  work  in  telepathy  and  clairvoyance  which  McDougall,  as 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Psychology,  had  actively  sponsored. 
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Part  V 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  EDITIONS  OF 
WILLIAM  McDOUGALL’S  WORKS 


T  itle 

English  Edition 

American  Edition * 

Physiological  Psychology 

Dent,  1905 

Macmillan,  1905 

Introduction  to  Social  Psychology  Methuen,  1908 

J.  W.  Luce,  1909 

Body  and  Mind 

Methuen,  19 1 1 

Macmillan,  1911 

Psychology ,  Study  of  Behaviour 

Williams  & 
Norgate,  1912 

Holt,  1912 

The  Pagan  Tribes  of  Borneo 
(With  C.  Hose) 

Macmillan,  1912 

Macmillan,  1912 

T he  Group  Mind 

Oxford  Univ. 

Press,  1920 

Putnam,  1920 

t Anthropology  and  History 

Oxford  Univ. 

Oxford  Univ.  j  1920 

National  Welfare  and 

National  Decay 

Press,  1920 

Methuen,  192  1 

Press  (  1921 

Is  America  Safe  for  Democracy ? 

Scribner,  1921 

An  Outline  of  Psychology 

Ethics  and  Some  Modern 

Methuen,  1923 

Scribner,  1923 

World  Problems 

Methuen,  1924 

Putnam,  1924 

Outline  of  Abnormal  Psychology 

Methuen,  1926 

Scribner,  1926 

The  Indestructible  Union 

Little,  Brown,  1925 

The  American  Nation 

Character  and  the 

Allen  and 

Unwin,  1926 

Conduct  of  Life 

Methuen,  1927 

Putnam,  1927 

Janus,  the  Conquest  of  War 

Kegan  Paul,  1 927 

Dutton,  1927 

The  Battle  of  Behaviourism 
Modern  Materialism  and 

Kegan  Paul,  1928 

Norton,  1929 

Emergent  Evolution 

World  Chaos ,  the 

Methuen,  1929 

Van  Nostrand,  1929 

Responsibility ,  etc. 

Kegan  Paul,  1931 

Covici-Friede,  1932 

Energies  of  Men 

Methuen,  1932 

Scribner,  1933 

Religion  and  the  Sciences  of  Life  Methuen,  1934 

Methuen,  1934 

Frontiers  of  Psychology 

Nisbet  (& 

Oxford  Univ. 

Psycho-analysis  and 

Press)  ,1934 

Appleton,  1935 

Social  Psychology 

Methuen,  1936 

Methuen,  1936 

The  Riddle  of  Life 

Methuen,  1938 

*  The  particulars  of  the  American  editions,  except  in 

the  very  few  cases  that 

have  come  to  hand,  are  taken  from  the  United  States  Catalog  and  the  Cumulative 
Book  Index. 

t  An  edition  at  90  cents  appeared  in  1920,  and  one  at  70  cents  in  1921. 
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PERIODICALS  MENTIONED  IN  THE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Acta  psychologica,  The  Hague. 

The  American  journal  of  psychiatry,  Baltimore. 

The  American  journal  of  sociology,  Chicago. 

Archives  of  neurology  and  psychiatry,  Chicago. 

Bedrock:  a  quarterly  journal  of  scientific  thought,  London. 

Brain:  a  journal  of  neurology,  London. 

The  British  journal  of  educational  psychology,  London. 

The  British  journal  of  medical  psychology,  being  the  medical  sec¬ 
tion  of  The  British  journal  of  psychology. 

The  British  journal  of  psychology,  Cambridge  and  London. 
Character  and  personality:  an  international  psychological  quar¬ 
terly,  Durham,  N.  C.,  and  London. 

Charakter,  Berlin. 

The  daily  telegraph  and  morning  post,  London. 

The  Edinburgh  review  or  critical  journal,  London. 

The  ethological  journal,  London. 

Eugenics  review,  London. 

The  fortnightly  (review),  London. 
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